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INTRODUCTION' ' 

Robert Wise 
National Institute of Education 



As chairperson, it will be my pleasure to introduce Jackie Haveman, 
Jeanette Wheeler, and Gordon Mcleod. wh<5 will discuss some' oi the work they 
have been doing on a particular career edybatidn project l^i California. After 
their remarks, it y^Yll also be my pleasure to present Garry Walz of the University 
of Michigan, who is presently the director af the ERIC Clearinghouse fpr Counsel- 
ing and Personi^l Services. ' ' Q ' 

•The. three speakers will discuss a project they are working on which involves 
field testing and evaluating 61 career education units that are to be j{nfus6d 
intq^ the present public school curriculum, kindergarten through gra^e 12. This 
project is funded by the National Ins^titjUte ,of Education. It is the culmina- 
tion of several years of development, evaluation, and dissemination under one 
of the career education models that was originated at the Office of Education^ 
about fourj' years ago, and, then transferred to the National Institute of 
Education in 3f972. • * • 

• . ' ( 

If yoti have been following the history and development of the career educa- 
tion idea' and movement, you will recall that thefe were four models that the 
Office of Ed'uca tion* prigin^lly designed and* funded. The first model was the 
Sc^oo^^ased Model ^ also called the Comprehensive C&i'Her' Educatipn Model. The 
second model was the ^ Employer-Based Model. It is now called the Experietice-Based ' 
Model. The third model, Model Three, was the Home-Based Model and was aimed a-t 
counseling adults through communications into the, home. And the fourth model was 
a Hural-Residf nt ial Model which counseled and jielped ^prepare families ^or career 



development 'SSfl' career changes^ ^ J 

The purpose of this program today is to eccplore the "implications of the 
School-Based Model as it relates to the role of^the school counselor. The 
speak*ers do not intemd to simply describe their project, but rather to relate 
the mod*el, the School-Based Model, and the program, the units that they have 
developed, to the concerns of the guidance anda counseling function io the school.* 
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-Career education is a concept; it is a movement to which both teache*>s and 
counselors subscribe. Career education* needs both teachers and counselors. 
It makes 'sense, then, that we consider not only how the counselor relates to 
.^^eer education within his or her own domain of expertise in counseling, .but 
also how the counselor relate^ to what happens i/n^ the name of career education 
in the classroom. 

\ 

Before I introduce the 'speakers , I want to take just a minute to brief 
you on the history and status of their project. The material '*t;'hey are ' presently 
revising and readying for a national field test next year are from a set o£ over 
140 units that were developed at the Center for Vocational Education at the Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio. Last year, 45 of those units were field tested, 
revised and prepared for publication. They are now being published. * You should 
contact the Center -for Vocational Education if you' want to review and purchase, 
the first set of these CCEM curriculum units. Sixty-cme of the remaining units 
were then transferred to the American. Institutes for .Research in Palo Alto and 
are -how in the process of being revised and readied for the field test. 

We have a few units here to show you. I hope you'll com^ up later and' take 
a look at the materials that the speakers have brought .with them. They are the 
first set, or prototype units, that are coming out of their revision' process. 
This prototype set will serve as a^guide to the revision af the remaining units 
that AIR has in preparation for the next year's nationaJ',,€ield test^ I think 
th^t^s enough introduction ahd I would like to present Jackie Haveman who 
is going to speak about the Comprehensive Career Education Model and report to*^ 
you on its acceptability. * -5" ' 
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OV'ERVIEW AND SCHOOL DISTRICT RESPONSES TO CAREER EDUCATION 



JaG<5ueline E. Haveman 
American Institutes. for Research 



^ ^ ' Overview ^ , ^ 

. During the courst^ of my presentation I would like to cover two somewhat 
disparate topics. First, I woul^ liketo provide a brief overview by Exploring 
the ^notion that career education, and The Comprehensive Career Education Model, 
in particular, provides a commoy ground for activity/for all participants in 
the educational process. However, I wil-1 focus on the role of the guidance 
c6unSeror: Secondly, I would Like to describe how we at AIR have used this 
common ground theme to guide our work on tfie CCEM project and I will describe 
our school district acceptability s^fuSy. • ^ 

Before I begin I would' like to briefly and broadly define my terms. For 
career education, I will paraphrase Corrine Reider's definition and -say that it 
is the development of skills and knowledge that will enable a student to inter- 
act with the economic sector. CCEM, thejj^pmprehensi^e Career Education Model, 
fi'ts^into the Model 1 classi^f-ic^tion of NIE's four models. It is the school- 
based model and, as suqh, infuses, or integrates career development goals into 
the regular school program. The concept 6f infusion ,is an important character- 
istic of this model end as such is crucial to what I think is the role of the 
counselor in a career education model. Dr. MeL^d will eli^orate on the infusion 
concept later in his paper. 
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« I vJould define a teacher's role in a career education curriculum, 'or any ' " 

currici^Aim for that matter, as one of aid^ing the Jstudent in the development of 
*•* knowledge and skills. To define the counseling role, I like the framework^in 
which guidance activity is said to involve counseling, students , consulting on 
ideas, and coordinating resources. Although they didn t, to the best of my 
knowledge, ^lace th(;se activities in any hierarchical order. I have the impression 
that the counseling activity in which one can work directly ,and assist s^tudents 

. pT 'is somehow the more satisfying, one. ^ ^ ^ ' y 

• 

f 

UsTng this framework, I tried to recafl what- role my school counselor- had 
* played in my own academic or career pursuits. All I could remember was that I 
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went to him, or he came to me^^^-r^bout ..ollege catalogs, scholarship information, 
standard izi^d test scofe information, or job description information. So. I 
gues^ h^ functioned mostly as a coor(^inator *of resources. That is, he was a 
'source of information but not much more. 

And I wondered if, perhaps, t;.h.is role or type of major ac tivi ty-hadn ' t 
changed since the fifteen yu^afs when I was in high school. However, last week 
I was in a San Francisco junior high school talking t5 the counselor about CCEM 
when he was intQ^pJ^ipted by someone who left him several pamphlets about careers 
in the medical prpfession and by his student teacher who wanted .to know how to 
dis^'emin^ri:^ some test score information. So th^re are at least some counselors 
who are doing the same things as a decade ago. But, in a comprehensive career 
education curric<ilum I feel the counselor 's , role will not be as circumscribed 
by this information dissemination focal po'int. 

T«here are several characteristics of a comprehensive career education . 
program which I think will mean not only the counselor will have to^work with 
students in a different manner, but also that their role will be improved — that 
is, they will have more time for counseling. The role that is probably the most 
satisfying. 

First of all, the model and the curricular materials are based on c^areer 
development theories that spring directly from the work of guidance personnel 
such as Super, Ginzb^rg, and McDaniels, For example, the CCEM model is broken 
down into CAREER AWARENESS", CAREER EXPLORATION and CAREER PREPARATION STAGES. 
Further throughout these three stages, eight ^development concepts or tHeme^ 
provide the theoretical rationale for the curriculum activities- These ^ight are 

1. Self Awareness — Self Identity 

2. Educational Awareness ^ — Educational Identity 

3. Career Awareness — ^ Career Identity / 

/ A. Economic Awareness — ^ Economic Understanping 

5. Decision Making — , Career Decisions \ 

6. Beginning Competency — Competency ' Ski Us 

7. Employability SlciUs ---^ Career Placement 

8. Attitudes and Appreciat ion |— > ^If and Social Fulfillment 
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Thus, tht materials follow. a developmental -sec^u^nce which coordinafes 

« 

and reinforces the activities of guidance personnel. ' 

Moreover, a comprehensive career edu'(!:ation model is barbed on a dsecisipn- 
making model. Student^are viewed as having to make important decisions about 
their career roles throughout their acad,emic endeavors (and ccfntinuing into 
'adulthood). Career choice involves more than matching jobs and abilities. 
The school counselor will play an important role in ^his decision-making 
process. As Super describes it, the counselor wi^ll help students make rea- 
soned decisions based on the widest possible accumulation of both self and 
eny.ironmental knowledge. * ' 

In a career education curriculum they»will really bj? ^ble to do this. 
The real advantage of the CCEM is that it infuses career iijf ormation , career 
information seeking skilT^, and decision-making skills, into the' regular curri- 
culum. For exarftple, when students learn about weather in science, they may 
also learn .about meteorologists. In social studies,' •they may also learn about 
decision making". In English,^ the Dictionary of Occupational Titles may be an 
important reference book. I think this- is key that vill allow the improve- 
ment in guidance role, as it will eliminate the time-consuming, more mechanical, 
information disseminating function and the counselor will be free to go on to 



other activities. 



• Finally, in a comprehensive model,^ the counselor will have a basis for a 
non-crisis relationship with students. Counselors will be involved with students 

r 

throughout their academic endeavors and not ^ust when there i%s some problem that 
» * , fc ' 

has to be solved. , \ i 

Thus, I -feel, career education set^ up a common ground for coordination 
and cooperation between counselor and teacher. And although I've been pointi^ig 
• to^ the fact that "(f Counselors stand to benefit, we shouldn ' t . forget \hat teachers 
will also gain'much. For years, teachers have been' making education more inter- 
esting to students by relating subject matter to the real world.' A compre- 
hensive career education program woul<l put these instructional activities into 
a coordirlat^d sequence and provide the resources which would Iielp teachers 
carry out their roles. Thus, the teacher's role^hould be more sati^if^/ing. 

Er|c iv) 



School District Response s to Career Education 

. I would now liJce to describe how we hav-e used the common ground theme' 

I to guida air's involvement with revision,? field testing, and ex^ntual publica- 
tion activities of the CCEM jfeeaching units. In the firl3t ^hase of our project, 
• we*wanted to obtain information' that would enable us* to appi'aise the accept- 
ability of the CCEM materials to meet the needs of school personnel and pub- 
lishers. We undevstood, that at t^e completion of our proj ec t , these groups 
would ultimately be responsible ft^r the publication, adoption, and utilization 
of the materials; ^ • ) < 

To obtain the desired information we carried out acceptability -studies 
in which we obtal^ned reactions to the unrevisea CCEM units. The first stu,dy 
consisted. qf a rev\iew of the materials by classroom teachers; 'the second con- 
sisted 'of a review '^f the sample units by school administrators. A common sef, 
of review materia!J.s i^nsisting of three Sampler unit^, as we got them from the 
Center for Vocational Education*, and evaluation f.orms were used in both studies. 
I would like to concentrate on the national sample of school admir^is trators be-. 
^ cause it is this study I'rt-^which counselors had direct input into^oar project. 

In the school district 6>\irvey, we asked school district administrators across 
the continental U.S. to evaluate the three Sampler units. The survey sample 
consisted oL the two groupg: the'.first was a .5% random sample of all operating 
K7I2 school districts (a total of 54) and the second was the 'l3 largest echool 
districts in the U.S. .(this g^oup 'repr^se»ts the ten largest cities and the ten 
largest districts) . Many of our evaluators in this sample were also guidance 
counselors who had administrative responsibilities for i^jiplementii^ career 
ecWtation. 
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This survey served two purposes. The, first was to obtain reactions to 
the units. The second was to assess the level of interest in career education. 
We wanted to find out, what needs and types of career education activity were 
typical of administration at the local level. We understood that adoption of ^ 
the CCEM materials would ^ultimately depend on local, school districts' interest 



in the published units. In carrying out this survey, we used a somewhat atypical 
survey procedure. In addition to obtaining a paper and' pencil evaluation, we 
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also had a telephone interview with each evalua'tor to obta\n more informal 
observations. 

Results - ' i* - . , 

The results of the survey were very encouraging. The units elicited v^ry 
positive responses over the substance of the act^iv'ities. Administrators were 
also very positive about th^ format of the units in which teacher tasks, student 
tasks, materials, and evaluation procedures are carefully outlined. The major 
criticism of the units centered around their ieng£h. The administrators were 
concerned t;^at the materials would not be easily infusible into the curriculum 
if the units took 15 to 20 hours teaching time. *They $eemed to be particularly 
interested , in- mater ials that were short and useable by teachers who did not have ' 
^ a background in career education! This obviousl>%also points to a role for the 
school counselor in providing a car'eer education framework to teachers. • 

I . . ' . ' k ■ 

• We'also found from this study that there^as a high degree of interest 
i>i career education.^ , Even in those districts where the evaluator was less than 
positive about a par ticular funit , ^ey werje still very • interested in career* 
education and career jeducation ri^aterials. More^ than 90%^f our sample ilidicated 
interest in field test^g tjie CgEM units neVt fall. 

The results of this study provided valuable'guidanc6 to us in shaping our 

^ ^ 
p.roject activities. If there is one thing that we learned, it is that we must 

( 

have units that are flexible and easily infusible in the regular school curriculum. 
With this goal in mind, our writing, staff is currently revising the units and we* 
have a few samples of revised modules here today. 

During the 1975-76 academic year, we will field test the revised units in 
anational sample of classrooms. During this field testing phase we will* be 
working closely with, guidance counselors who will seyve as contact persons and 
coordinators fpr qur activities. 

. 7 ■ • 

In this pCesentation I have tried to briefly outline how a career education 
program will benefit the school counselor and how we at AIR h.ive'atLempted to 
ensure that guid.incc personnel have input into our activities^ So far, considering 
the developmental model underlying a school based career education program and on 

' . -7- ■ ' 
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Che reactions of school personnel to our revised units,^we at AIR have been 
reinforced in our feeling that ther^ is a great deal of potential for career 
, education , and the CCEM materials' in particular, to provide a much desired and 
needed thrust gin American , educat ion . • ^ * 

Dr. McLeod, the next presentor, will outline how we view the infusion 
concept. Finally, Jeannette Whi>eler will ,des<:r ibe in more detail. the guidance 
units* in the CCEM curriculum. 




INFufcoN of". CAREER EDUCATION ,INTO EXISTING SCHOOL SUBJECT AR|:^S^ 



• '•Gordon K. McLeod 
.c AmerirCan Institutes for Research 



Various patterns Cian be found f or ^the- insta Ila tion of pareer education^. ^ 

These patterns can be associated with stages in the development of a total 

program of -career education in* a school sj^tem. The imp^lementa tion pattern in 

a school cap be used as a measure of commitment to career education by a school 

at a particular time. Goldhammer and Taylor have identified four patterns or 

\ ■ • " s ^ 

stages of ii3k3tillation. ' > . 

V- ' . \ \ > ' . ^ 

The first sjtag^ involves the institution of activities having a careei** 

* 

focus. These activities tend to be outside the regular curricular offerings 

but, at the Same time, cpgrdinated to some degree with these offering. I am 

thinking pf 'such activities as ^ield trips to businesses or industries, career 

days^ a,itd guest speakers on career topics. Of course, activities such as field 

trips are nor n6w in schools. How^ever, the emphasis on a trip to the bakery in 

second grade, for instance, . may have changed in recent years from focus >on the 

process of making bread pr on the products gf the bakery to a focus ot^ the v^orkers 

involved. Such activities ar^ a be^ginning,- but because they are extra-curricular 

•they canrtot /Effectively provide for the career needs of students. .In other' words, 

the ais^ivitiies -do not provide a systematic approach to career development that 

caj help a .student to bring together all of the knowledge about himself and the 

world of work which is eventually necessary for making manure career decisions. 

f * 

The second stage of installation 'is that of integrating certain materials ' , 
on career education within existing courses. For example, a unit on careers- iji 
the communications cluster can be incorporated into a langirage'^arts course by - 
featuring the formation of a class career education newspaper where emphasis ?an 
be placed upon research and writing articles on careers M the Same time that 
jobs on the newspaper are carried put by c}ass members; thus, research and 
writing skillls are advanced while knowledge about careerstHs acquired. This 



*Goldhammer, K. and Ta/lor, R. Career Education: Perspective and Promise 
Columbus, OhioF /Charles E. Merrill, 1972. pp. 293-29A 



approach cin be very effective. H'owever, in this' pa^Etern, information is 
generally presented in discrete academic^odules, ana career education concepts 
may be subordinated to academic object/vies. In any case, presentation of dareer 
education-cpncepts may tend to ^e fragmented and hapharard, especially beyond 
the self-contained classroom of the elementar'y school. It seems clear that a 
student who depends upon several .teachers for his or her doses of' career educa- 
tion may end up with a very unbalanced or incomplete program. ' Nevertheless, 
t-his p^^rr^rn of installation is the most common one in these early d^ys of * , " 
career educStiorv implementation since it requires little restructuring of the 
pgular qurriculum. Our CCEM materials were developed to.be used' i-n' this 
pattern of implementation. I shall return to give a closer looR'at the CCEM 
^approach Shortly,, particularly with regard "to our strategies for 'o'jifcomijjg 
the defects inherent in this appmach. However, let me f irstlHenr'ion two othVr ' 
installatijon stages. . 

According to Goldhammer and Taylor, a third stage of commitment .is to pro- 
vidfe a separate career eliucation sequence of courses from kindergarten through 
high school^which takes/mto account principles of developmental psychology and 
provides continuity^ in (tbe teaching of such basic elements of career education 
as 'self-awareness,' knowledge of the world of . work, and decision-making skills. 
This pattern offers a systematic approach £p career development and implementa- 
tion of a total program without signif i'cantiyyupsetting the established course ' 
pattern. However, therein lies a weakness since the result may be the. division' 
of- the educational program into two uncoordinated partsl The'result may be 
failure to attack basic issues that are related to the development of a relevant 
and total educational program and a failure to require a student to apply the . 
basic^ academic disciplines in finding career relevancy throughout his or her 
entire program.^^ But it is encouraging to know that many schools in all parts of' 
th^ country have moved to a degree of commitment " that is evidenced by the Ampler, 
mentation of a sequence of career education courses. 

The final step in* commitment is the total restructuring of the curricullh ^ 
around the career development needs of all studenfs. In this fourth i^attern, 
the total instructional resources, of the schoo^ are mobilized to achieve these 
career development needs, and career education pern^gates the entire curriculum. 
There are not many .schools which h^ve a professional sta^f that is trained and 

»*» ' 
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..ready to implement sucTPa total program. However, as such professionals 
become a^^ailable, 'schools can consider the option of total ^reform as a^ejns 
of resp.onding to the individual needs of students and to crucial social issues 
of the day# In faot, a new high school founded along ^hese lines began opera- 
tion one month ago near Sacramento, California. Among thTe guiding concepts of 
Mesa Verde H;Lgh School are the following: ' ^ 

• Students will receive the usual academic- courses, but within ' 
the -cent e5ct of a student-selected career ffa^jework ' 

^ Stud^ts. will be encouraged to acquire ep{)loyment as a part of 

the curriculum, especially in-areas relate?! t^ their^ needs ^nd 
interests. • They coul<i spend considerable time off campus per- 
Lfi.^'\ ft^rmi'Tig work in which'.>hey are learning academic or career ^ 

' oriented skills. • , , 

• •Students will graduate with at least, on^.mark^iable skill, yet 
also be t^ualified to attend college.* ^ 

• Students are organized into corporations to sell products and. 
services (e.g., rent-a-plant , media production, jewelry, ceramics). 

• The ^corporations fall under five clusjters, with a teacher advisory ^ 
board for each; vocational-technical, business, recreation- 

ente'r tainment , *humani ties, math-science; 

. • Courses a;:e organized in the three^week pleriods and there is 
absolutely open entrance and exit. 

Of , course, those who have ^planned for and founded Mesa V^rde High School 
have had an enormous advantage. They have been able to start from scratch 
' rather than to attempt to turn an established curriculum around. 



^ Whether your School district is ,f inancially or emotionally ready for some- *' 

thing as revolutionary as this or whether ig: is now moving into career education 

in a more modest way, th^ materials which are the focus of our project at AIR can, 

be valuable. As I indicated ^rlier, 'the materials which- we ate now revising ar£ 

int'ended to.be integrated within ^he existing curriculum. Thus, we have a large* ^ \/ 

number of instructional units that are related to social studies in gtades K-*12 ^ 

and another large numbej^thaC are related 'to language arts! We have a lesser 

number related *to science, mathematics, and the arts as well as several* related 

* * ** 

to. guidance. The guidance units will be discusa^d at lep^th in a lafier paper. 



What exactly does it mean to infuse or int^egrate or inject career education 
materialj into t;he regular curriculum? It's really a bit more than recognizing, 
for example, that surveyors use mathematics so let's Introduc'e the career of 
surveying in matjiematics class. We have found that mo^st teachers aKe concerned 
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tha;: the demands for theiv time are already so great. M'any of them now feel 

that thene isn't time to pj-epare for and teach everything \h5t should be taught.*. 

And^here someone -comes along with still another Remand, a career education unit 

to^ b^e taught. VThat should be left out? As lorrg ,as the instructional unit can 

"be ,si^bstitut^;d for something a Iready in the curriculiAi in sufh ^ way that all 

•the original objectives are sfill mast&red, then the teacher will not hesitate ^ 

to use the unit. However, if using the unit means crowding somett^^»out that v 

. the teacher va lue's , ^then the game is lost before it begins. It then becomes 

likely that either the t^aeJier will use the unit grudgingly, thereupon doing | 

a poor job of teaching it, or the unit won^t b^ used at all. Of coutse, thi-s 

is no way^o" implement 'career educ^ation. Thus,' until teachers have stronger 

mandates from their administrations to teach career educatipn--in other words, 

^ • y ^ . ^ C . 

until schools are, at stage three or better— 'it seems crucial to have career educa- 

^ tion materials that can combine with, rather .than crowil out, junits that are already 
,in the curVicuTum. • * 

We have taken ^s our first guiding principle as we revis^ the ins^truc tional 
materials that' we have inherited from CVE: Comb-ine with^ rather than crouxi out, 
traditional sUbJeat matter. Of course, it is more difficult to implement this 
principle where there are constraints on us to revise materials rather than to 
ddv.elop entirely new materials.. It is""also very difficult to infuse some career 
eflucation concepts into the regular curriculum without doing some displacement. 
TbVp* we have taken as a second guiding principle:- Infuse eaoh career education 
concept by using^ a variety of alternate learning activities across several 
subject matter areas. This will give teachers, especially at the elementary 
, ievel, the^ chance to cheose the area of the regular curriculum in which infusion 
would, on a particular day, be least disruptive (if that word isn't too strong). 

L^ft 0^ look art two examples to see how these two principles can be applied. 
Suppose ^reer education objective were: The students will beeome^co^re of 
ifioations related to f^'^z^forming* the basic tasks of various 
. occupations. ' order to infuse this.^^bjective, we might go to the bank of 
objectives for regular curriculum and find in mathematics a^t the upper 

cl*ementary level the following': The ^tudent wilPbe able to describe or apply 
the process of estimation for obtaining answers to numerical calculations. Tl\t2 
following objective could be written which encompasses the matfiei))atics objective 



and puts it in a career education context: The studeKt Dill bn able to 
describe hpu a Dork^.r uses, estinatior to cornlete con ogcu^ ational task. Thus 
far, our first principle of infusion has been applied. Let us apply our guiding 
principle in selecting learning activities. One learning activi'tv could involve 
a field trip to the e^ifnstruc-tion site of a house to learn how a construction 
foreman uses estimation .in making ' certain rou^h measurements or* in determini^ig 
the amount of floori,ng to order for a room, ^for instance', or in bidding for a 
job. Another learni-ng activity could involve a visitor to tlie. c5 lassroom (a 
carpet-layer^ a 'paiHter, or a ckrpCTiter) who could explain or demonstrate .how 
he or she estimates 'areas before making reqyisi tiohs . i\nother activity could 
be an introduction ^nd explanation by the ma*thema'tics teacher of tHe applications. 
Not all of these activities need be selected. Then, an activity which 'follows 
any of these three activities could be simulations qt problem situations pre- 
seated to the students on cards in which they would actually carry out an esti- 
mation for an occupational task. 

Note that the infused student objectives are more alive, mor^ relevant, 
and more meaningful in that the focus is upon normal situiations and applications 
in the real worlds Also note the use of corainunity resources to accomplish this, 
an-importarft approach in career education programs'. Also, compiunity/parent 
involvement does mucjh to reduce *the cost of**hew pWgrams. 

^ The example just presented does not illustrate very-well the flexible in- 
fusion of a careei^ education concept across subject matter areas. Cpnsiaet*^^ 
fairly broad instructional goalv ih a career education context: The student will 
be able to recognize, similarij^ies and ^diffidences of social groups in terns' of 
basic needs and understand how some of these" needs are m^t^by service occupations , 
A variety of learning activities could be used to achieve th^s goal. In social 
studies class, people in a non-familiar culture (such as* an African tribes), could 
be sCiidifed and services pejformed within the groupl* could be identij^^ied — or service 
occupati6ns could be cont;rasted between an urban and rural setting, in language 
arts .class, the students could imagine life in the' future and write want-ads for 
serV'ices recjuired by the. community--or they cpuld read passages about Huckleberry 
Finn and determine service occupations that existed then and are now obsolete; or 
which' exist now bdt not then. ^ In art class,, they could make a collage of tools 
used by personsf in service occupations, either in the past or at present. In 



mathematics^class, they could make a large map of their neighborhood or town 
shopping center(g)— making, the actual locations, of service establishments^ they 
^could then wOrk problems concerned with distances tr^elled by service* trucks 
to various residences. They'might also make a walking tgur of some establishments, 
using reduced versions of the map. A teacher cpruld sele<::t one or more of these t 
activities to pursue the broad goal. / ' ^ . 



ConclusTien 

Infusion in the broadest sense is a process of Integrating career development 
goals^and content with current; subject matter goals and content to achieve a 
^omprehensive career education program. It has the objective that the substantive 
content ^f career educatio^n and t-he basic educative skills which form the heatt • 
of education can both be made most meaningful to pupils if* they are combirved. A 
key element in the infasion is the use of community resources. And the, approach 
has the motivational advantage^of helping students to see Jome relationships be- 
•isween that which tfhey are being asked to learn in school and the (Occupational 
^ciety of which they will ultimately be a* part. ' ' ' / 
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THE -ROLES OF SCHOOL COUNSELORS AND THE CCEm' PROGRA^ ' 

^ Jeanette Wheeler 

American Institutes for Research 



Are the young really being prepared for a productive adulthood in a world 
•where change i^ the oi^fy constant? Can the historic conceptualization of school- 
ing create workers who must m(^ld themselves "to fit specific jobs, .and simul- 
taneously encourage students ^to choose careers that fit their abilities and^ 
interests? Businesses^ ^nd- industries are calling for th^ confoVmity of "model; 
citizens" and ^t 'the aeme time are bjemoaning the >ack ofskills in their hirees. 
As educatorsswe have to face the problem of planning for insecure job^s in an 
unpredictable future.^ T^nd, in the middle of the storm are the disenchanted 
students from all ssocio-economic levels and gebgraphic areas asking, "Why study 
•or learn anything?" - • ^ 



Of course, there are no pat answers or panaceas for these problems ,« bivt a - 

comprehens-ive career education program has the potenti^i. to Ij^come the most'! 

realistic link between the classroom and the world of work, providing "relevance" 

tot students and "accoAjtabilifiy" to the community. Those two overworked words 

do have meaning in this insJfeance. And guidance personnel, who are comn^itted to 

education, involved with the community, and intimately conl:erned with students, 

are the ^est prepared to become the advocates of career education. This means 

^ that school counselors would be charged w^th the mission to promote and encourage 

^ career education, and to guard its concepts from meaningless dilution. 

/ 

^ The Changing Roles School Counselors 

Sf guidance. and counseling personnel are the most logical choice as adults 
' .who can provide students with methods to cope with change, then they, too, must 
change themselves. T^eir roles need to expand in three areas—counseling, cort- 
suiting, and -coordinating. Expansion does not mean diffusing energies,^ but rather 
refocusing them toward an efficient use of time and talent. 



^4 



r Counseling will most likely remain as the primary role, but the shape it 
assumes can be modified. Counselors who spend fewer hours as schedules and 
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administrators will be able to work more intensively with small groups ancT in 
classrooms. Thvv stiltmust fill the position as dispensers of information on 
careers. They must continue helping students to become aware of thyr strengths, 
capabilities, and options in school and 'out. But the walls of their offices 
also need to expand to'inc^lude classrooms, students* homes, and the community. 
Those opening walls, however, can also let in untapped sources of help, infor- 
mation, and support. 



This leads .to the second partsof a .counselor's role — that of consulting. 

• Teachers can i)ecome ttie strongest allies for guidance personnel simply because 
the.ir contact with students is more constant. In a sense, teachers could be 
considered professional paraprof essionals in guidance, melding the instructing 
and guiding functions into one. Unfortunately, parents too of ten. are neglected 
as allies, and their contacts with school are limited, to painful^ crisis situations. 
By using preventative measures, counselors can enlist the aid of parents in an 
advisory capacity, as resource people, and ^as avid supporters of'^career plannilig. 
Aft^r all, no- other ready-made group of adults could be more couce^rned with 

^ having young people happy,e successful, and self-supper tin^. One way counselors 
can>enc6urage parent involvement ^ is to stagger office hours or even locaticms 
so that groups of working parents can meet during evening hours' at less threat- 
ening sites than schools. . ■ ^ 

ft 

All of these innovations necessarily require coordination, the third major 
role of counselors. Many community agencies, staffed with highly qualified ^ 
people, already exist and offer services which could be valuable to students. 
y For example, local mental health associations, Y.W. and Y.M.C.A."^s, Boys and 

Girls* Clubs usually of fer counseling rap sessions which deal with se If -awareness 
N and career planning. Business, labor, and industry in many .areas of the country 
are open to work/study projects which promote career " explora tion . It, is said 
that young pebple learn more outside of school than they do inside. Reinforce^ 
that learniifg by redirecting students toward interactions with their own 
communities. 

* 

The multi-faceted role of school counselors is not an easy one, and at best*, 
' only smally)arts of t+ie many goals may be /iihieved. But one function, that of 
an active collaborator, is within reach through the infusion o^ career education. 
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It has been pointed out that, throu^ infusion into the, regular curricxilum, 
the serious mission of prOmotiag career education can be carried out by class- 
rOow teachers. Teachers who \are prepar in^mater ial for 150 students each day, 
hpwever, will most likely object, and rightly so, to still another demand on 
their^time.. Nor should guid^nc'e fJ^sonnel, infusing career education into the 
Standard c;irr icuRim, b^ expected to be familiar ^ith all subjects taught at 
every grade level. Th^^^fore, combining the efforts of counselors and class- 
room' t-^ac hers into a team-teaching approach is' one efficient and practical 
Jinswer. For example, the auto mechanics instructor and the counselor together, 
building on tfteir individual strengths., could impress on students the close 
relationship between employability. skills and personal work attitudes. 



^But, inJS^dition to the inf usion .process into the academic and vocational 
curriculum, separate guidance classes should be taught by counselors who can 
intermesh vocational training and sjkills with the affective domain. Technical 
knowledge alone cannot ensure employment for high school , graduates or enhance 
their prc5m6t ion "possibilities . The sp^ci£ic techniques for writing resum^^^ 
filling out applica tionS^and interviewing ar-e equally necessary for successful 
employment, and many_career programs do incorporate these areas. Hoyever, 
building interpersonal skills and developing good workr relationships are sadly 
lacking in most career- education units. In fact, even at the highest managerial 
levels, corporate human relations programs have mushroomed in response to the 

r 

desperate need for skills in intergroup relations. The school is the obvious 
place to begin the training necessary for working cooperatively in occupational 
domains, and the guidance counselor is well placed to accomplish this. 



One very, practical outcome of guidai[ice classes deserves consideration. . 
Counseling, a helping-^pr©f ession usually conducted on a one-to-one basis, is. 
now facing surgery in many _ districts . The overwhelming problem .q^, understaffed 
ar^d overworked guidance personnel trying to"" reach every studetft' may be solved 
in part through classroom guidance. In that way, it is not only the students 
whose fo-rmal education process ends with the high school graduation who are 

exposed to a rea'listic 'guidance program. Both college-bound youtK and dropouts 

*^ 

also need the abilities that carh-help them to seek and secure employment, and 

* . - ■» 

guidance classes taught by counselors is one answer. 



>) 

U sing the Guidance Uni ts 



The CCEM guidance units, therefore, are designed to cover al T aspec ts' of 
career planning. For examp^le, one of the three career planning units focuses 
specif ideally, on existing occupations by familiarizing junior and senior high 
school classes with the <:-u:u'r* k.xI ?,^:'i-> Ihiyllb'^^^k and the-D; cti oKaynj of ^ 

^j^'^^C Ojji, .:.r..:\^. Lesion plans within the same unit encourage students to 
assefes their own interests a^d capabil ities and to sharpen tiieir decision- 
making abilities. Another unit covers a sj)ectrum of activities from discussing 
Maslow s hierarchy of needs to role-playing job interviews. The "student is • 
made aware that career decision making *is a process; not 'a point in time. 
Family background, interests, abilities, and self-concept all contribute to 

' the tentative decis'ion. ' 

In no way does career planning in the CCEM guidance units rigidify or 
stratify student thinking. One of the/unit goals states, "The students recog- 
nizes that making a career is a lifelong process, influence^d at many poii\ts by 
factors beyond his power to change^ he takes account of these factors, holds 
his plans and expectations tentatively, and maintains his^career plans by fore- 
seeing and preparing to meet, a^/oid, or adapt to such factors." How many adults 
havejjeen forced to achieve that particular unit goal very painfully and, rather 
late in life? 

Sdudents deserve to know what kinds of occupational possibilities are open 
to people with certain aptitud.es and 'interests . To this end, a second career * 
planning unit combines opportunities for interviewing employed workers on the 
job and in the ^classroom with self-evaluation through vocational interest sur- 
veys. The culminating activity is the selection of courses for the next year 
with parent and counselor consultations. >3eyond the practical result of sched- 
uling, students are ac tuallyVearnVng the J'teps of decision making and committing 
themselves to the consequences, \ / 

Whether taught during English, soci^^ studies, or guidance classes, the 
high school units are flexible enough to be used by indi\iduals, small groups, 
or entire cl.asses, and varied enough to be taught to either the college-bound 
students or the vocat ion-bound students . The unit for seniors Making Career 
Decisions, Effectively presents topics ranging from examining life styles to ^ 
developing values and goal choices, infusing discussions of these extremely . 
' - . 'J ■ -18- 



personal attitudes into the English/classes' study of plays, mbvies and books. 
This* particular unit provides another situation for the counselor to team 
teach With the academic instructor. Novels, essays, poems, ^ and biographies are 
suggested which deal with topics such as success or.failurj, setting realistic 
goals through self-assessment, and becoming sensitive to the continual -process 
of personal change. Because the readings are categorized according tp reading 
difficulty and include such diverse areas as minority cultjures, generational 
differences, and all socioeconomic levels ,^ teachers have a tremendous (j^oice 



of alternatives. This unit is especially suiteJV to individualized instruction, 
and the aspect of confidentiality is reinforced through tb'e use of personal ) 
journals kept 'by each student. • 4 

Although the importance of work to manry individuals is no Lopger the 
♦"religion" of the past!, a democratic society does require an informed and in- 
volved population. Eventually, even those who measure success by the lea s t 
amount of money or prestige they can accumulate, can be stopped s^ort by biase's 
, in occupations. The guidance unit which exposes those biaseSi to high school 
students thorougjj^y explores the subtle, often unwritten resti^tions and , 
attitudes that inhibit a truly free choice of occupations. Since most counselor's 
and teachers come from white, middle-class backgrounds, they. bear a heavy respon- 
sibilitty to accept their students' differing values and cultural i^nfluences and, 
at the same time, to encourage them to expand th^ir awareness. 

To enable students to understand more clearly the concepts of prejudice 
and discrimination, the unit includes a personal attitude survey. Responses to 
the same questions are compiled for the entire class and are followed by confii-^ 
dential interviews to ascertain the community's attitudes. The -total amount of 
data gathered can result in an accurate and' Representative profile of occupa- 
tional bias, a learning experience far more significant than any text or discus- 
sion could afford. Equally important are the follow-i^ activities investigating 
the actual hiring practices involving minorities, women, handicapped persons, 
and ex-offenders* Federal, state, and local agencies, union representatives > 
and members of national rights organizations are surveyed personally, by phone 
or by m^il . 

Another module of the unit on biases in occupations' consists of actual ' 
worker interviews, essentially an in-the-field check of personal characteristics 
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and problems. The summarized information from the entire ygit then forms. the 
basis^for students to re-examine theif own attitudes and v.ilues and to suggest 
solutions to overcome the obstacles Chey have^observed. 

^ ^ ^ . ] . , 

The job of implementing, infusing, and inservicing any* new program is ^ 
expensive and time consuming. School districts are understandably reluctant 
to incur any added financial commitments. A prac t ical ^vantage of the CCEM 
guidance units the us,e of parents and other community members as resource 
peopl^. In fact, since most adults are necessarily involved in the world of 
work, career education Curriculunj'.i^ the One area that they are most equipped 

4 I 

to help teach. Actually, members of .the community could become! the strongest 
advocates of such a curriculum. , ^ ^ PK^^ 

The enormous task of implementing a career education programs-may cause 
curriculum specialists and guidance' counselors alike to vionder whether^the 
only way out is to change their own careers. Should the entire field be in- 
fused into traditional curriculum? Who should write, ' teach, and evaluate a 
comprehensive curriculum? Whatever the conceptual framework chosen, it must 
be designed to encourage careful planning, continual evaluation, ongoing re- 
vision, ^and supportive implementation. Learning experiences can be planned 
* to achieve a wide range of educational objectives.j One area that educators 

are presently examining is competency-based criteria for graduation. It 
appears that many of the features of a comprehensive career education curriculum 
are already tailored to fit that trend. 

• \ 

Conclus ion ■ , 

During the past 20 years, the most predictable and consis.tent character- 
istic of our world hc'^s been its rapid and unusually accelerated change. Over 
that same period, specific functions and priorities *y£ American public schools 
hav^ shifted. One push has been toward creating highly specialized prof ed(((Jbnals, 
but, during the last few years, economic and technological developments have re- 
duced the demand for their services^ The result is *that many people with college ^ 
degree^ Counseling and teaching credentials are unemployed. The wealthier seg- • 
ments of the country are now experiencing"" w ha t the less affluent have always 
( known — the problems of the unemployed and underemployed citizens, and a tight 

* job market . 
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Ifi^it is still the function of the schools to prepare C-he young to leave 
the family and to assume an' independent role in 'society, how can those much- 
maligned institutions r^espond? 

We argue that school, as the 'single institution which touches the lives 
Qf all young Americans, must expand its channels with the world of work*^ A 
realistic and prac tic^T career education program can provide the opportunities 
fpr our youth to acquire and develop essential skills tha't prepare them to cope 
with their roles as emerging citizens. ^ ) 
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Probably, few topics are d^alt with here at fhe convention which wilP 
impact on each of us as much as cateer education. .1 think 'the importance pf 
this is shown by the fact that the APGA Board of Directqrs has recently adopted^ 
a st^atement on the relationship between the counselor and career education.' 

There is so much information in what I've heard today, in what I have 
read, as well as in what I have learned ^through continuing contacJ: with the 
Comprehensive Career Education ^(odel program, that I'm tempted to go in many 
different directions in responding. A speaker in my position has two possible 
roles; he can point with pride or view with alar^. I think I'll end up by 
sharing a little good news and perhaps some bad news in my response. 



Clearly the base from which these units have been developed is one of the. 
most extensive in our histroy.of funding programs related to career education. *, 
The six career education model .programs ran for a ncimber- of years. They had . 
funding running into the millions of dollars and had the opportunity to build 
materials di||pctly as a result of afield experience. What we've seen presented 
he*re today is really an outgrowth of that kind of extensive development. 

As I look around the room, 1 know there are many people here who w^e in 
on .these programs or who otherwise know that during the existence of these 
programs ^here was never, fiV)m the viewpoint of many, a happy marriage between^ 
career education and ^he counselor. The fusion between career , education and 
guidance was a .distinction or a focus which was never specifically and clearly ^ 
laid out to the satisfaction of many people. ^ So I ^ent into this paper with 
i a kind of searching question as to whether they have been able to speak def J^nitively 
"^ith regard to counselor roles and fun(!tions within the total career education 
program. 
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^^''^My oppQ^t,^ity to study an4 analyze their materials is limited to three 

items that they have brought here,.' But, I think we've had three v.ery persuasive 

speakers with regard, to these materials. They obviously have a great deal of 

Goramitment4 to their task. The very fact that thes'e materials have been involved 

income form of field testing establishes them as tfeing very different from many 

of the commercially available materials which yd€ will see over in the exhibit 

area. From what I have seei), it does ^eem to me that some of the concepts that 

were spoken of earlier have been attended to, aod these materials are designed 

r - - - • . . 

to be infused within the curriculum. They have an inherent attractiveness to 

them in tertns o-f format. So, to 'me, they lobk very promising. , * , 

I thinks howtever, we're left in the position of saying there are things that 

each of us would probably want to ask and explore before we made an adoption 

decision. The real problem, of course, in adopting any career education program ^ 

is that it's not just the adoption of the material,^ but also the adoption of a 

philosophy and probably a very extensive inservice trai;ning program that will 

lead to the materials being appropriately infused, Ii\ many jcases, it may be one 

of the most massive adoption decisions a school will make, 
\ y . _ - 

With regard to that, I would like to share an area of concern that I have, • 
Jacqueline, you mentioned in your paper that one o^the ways counselors had input 
^nto* the project ,was in your acceptability studies. However, in reality, counselors 
influenced the result of that field testing, as I read it in the papers, only to 
the extent that the .administrators that you went to have a guidance background. 
As many of us know, asking administrators who were formerly counselors as to their 
vj,ew regarding guidance is not the best way to obtain current conceptions "as to 
how guidance should be designed an^ delivered , 

Secondly, as the panel members well know, career education is being imple- 
ment^ at a time of enormous accountability and cost effectiveness concerns on 
the part of state departments and local schools. I think that in this kind of 
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climate, it is incumbent upon every adopter to be. able to speak to questions 
like: To what extentr do -these materials really meet ^he kinds of performance 
objectives which have "been established for them and against, which we, as a 
school, will -be evaluated? So while it may pot have been appropriate for this 
^ presentatiori, I think a Vital source of data is to Fe able ta. point to per- 
formance data by students who Have completed the modules. For instance*, . on how 
many of the units did 902 or niore of the .students reach th^ prior deternvL"'®^ ' 
objectiv,es? In what areas i;1^re there difficulties? I think this kind of per- * 
formance dat^ is^ vitally needed*^for counselors in making adoption decisions. 

. Since, I want to be sure to, allow some time far intei;actioh with the .audience, 
I think at th^ point I will, tlose by saying that we have here dn unusual oRpor- 
'tunity t^^fcquire ec^ucational resources which have been many years in development. 
These materials hav^ been field tested 'and affectively formatted by a group of 
p,eople, mainly: -AIR',* that h^e enormous resources back of them. But, I 'think in 
terms of ind'^yi^ual schools making individual adopt-don decisions, that additional 
supporting data would be helpf'ul and, in many cases, necessary for a schoo^ to be 
in a position to commit itself to a single decision regarding this career education 
program that we woo^d like to use. Thank Xou. 

# f 
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